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Question of Spring: 
Invasion of Europe? 


Will Britain and America invade 
Europe in 1943, and open up a 
Western Front against the Axis? This 
question was being asked by many 
persons last week, as spring—the in- 

vasion season—came in full bloom. 

Elmer Davis, head of the Office of 
War Information, led the talk of in- 
vasion. He said that our forces will 


drive Rommel from Tunisia in time 


for an invasion of Europe this year. 

In Europe there was a tense feel- 
ing, for many things had been done 
that caused people to think “some- 
thing was up.” Here are two of these 
actions: 

In Britain. A belt of land along 
England's south and west coasts ex- 
tending about 10 miles inland, was 
declared to be a “regulated area.” 
Herbert Morrison, British Minister of 
Home Security, announced that visi- 
tors may be barred from this area at 
any moment, 

The same action was taken in the 
past when Britain feared a German 


invasion. Now the tables are turned: 


Photo below: British 8th Army fight- 
ers take cover behind a knocked-out 
enemy tank as shell fire comes close. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


ily New 


The Housewife’s View of Her F Family 


the Germans fear that the United 
Nations will use this coastal area as 
a jumping-off place for an invasion of 
Europe. 

In the Mediterranean. One hun- 
dred Flying Fortresses bombed Sar- 
dinia, an Italian island in the Medi- 
terranean (see map on p. 5, Dec. 7 
Jr. Schol.). Sardinia is a stepping- 
stone in the Mediterranean. It might 
be used by Rommel in escaping from 
Tunisia, or it-might be used by the 
United Nations in invading France. 


* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


United Nations Hold 
Food Conference Here 


The United Nations are beginning 
to hold conferences in order to solve 
post-war problems. The first of these 
conferences, on the subject of food, 
may be held in Hot Springs, Va., on 
April 27, it was announced last week. 

The purpose of this conference 
will be to make agreements for pro- 
ducing food at fair prices throughout 
the world. 

The United Nations which have 
been invited to send delegates to 
the conference are: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, China, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Iraq, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Philip- 
pine Islands, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Russia, Britain and Yugo- 
slavia. Other nations which have 
been invited to send delegates are: 
Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

President Roosevelt announced 
that other conferences would be held 
later, on the subjects of relief, finan- 
ces and minerals, including metals 
and oil. 














April 19-24, 1943 


Britons, Yanks 
Pursue Rommel 


Rommel’s Axis forces last week re- 

eated northward through a narrow 
“escape corridor” along the Tunisian 
coast. The British 8th Army and 
some American forces pursued them 
from the south. 

Rommel hoped to reach Tunis (see 
map at right) before other American 
ind French armies drove in from the 
west and cut him off. 

The Axis troops in Tunisia were 
attempting to make a strong stand, 
in order to delay the United Nations 
timetable for the invasion of Europe. 
This would give the Nazis more time 
to fortify southern Europe. The 
United Nations were trying to get 
through with the Tunisian fighting 
is quickly as possible, so as to strike 
at Sicily, Sardinia, or Italy. 

The map shows the various drives 
of our forces, as they pressed ever 
closer on Rommel. Study this map 
while you read of the Tunisian 
battles. 


IN SOUTHERN TUNISIA 


General Montgomerys British 
8th Army, which had __ broken 
through the Mareth Line, rolled on 
toward the important seaport of 
Sfax. They were joined by one force 
of American troops, who had come 
from Gafsa. Another American force 
pushed through Maknassy toward 
Sfax. 

The greatest heroes of the 8th 
Army were the New Zealand troops 
who had come around the Mareth 
Line from behind, thus compelling 
Rommel to withdraw. They had 
fought through the dread desert 
windstorm called the khamsin. For- 
tunately, the khamsin was blowing 
from the south, into the faces of the 
Axis troops. 

These New Zealanders were com- 
manded by Lieutenant General Sir 
Bernard Freyberg—one of the most 
dashing British commanders. He was 
formerly a dentist, but gave up his 
practice to become a general under 
Pancho Villa in the Mexican Civil 
War. During World War I, he was 
wounded nine times and received 
the Victoria Cross. 
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On map above, arrows show United Nations drives in Tunisia fighting. 





When Rommel’s troops were ad- 
vancing on Egypt last year, it was 
Freybergs New Zealanders who 
halted them. And now again the 
New Zealanders have distinguished 
themselves. 
IN CENTRAL TUNISIA 
American and French forces drove 
toward the Arab holy city of 
Kairouan, main German base on the 
central Tunisian front. The Yanks, 
under the command of General Pat- 
ton, captured Fondouk in this drive. 
The drive was slowed somewhat 
by dense minefields which the Ger- 
mans had strewn in our path. 


IN NORTHERN TUNISIA 


The British 1st Army was pushing 
along the Mediterranean seacoast 
toward Mateur, Bizerte, and Tunis. 
Native Moroccan 


the British commana. 





warriors and 
French troops were serving under 





Baseball Carries On 


“Batter up—play ball!” 

With this shout from the umpire, the 
baseball season of 1943 begins in 
Washington, D. C., on April 20. The 
Philadelphia Athletics clash with the 
Washington Senators in the opening 
game. It is hoped that President Roose- 
velt can be present to throw out the 
first ball. 

The National League and _ other 
American League teams open on April 
21. The World’s Champion St. Louis 
Cardinals play at Cincinnati. The New 
York Yankees, champs of the American 
League, are host to the Washington 
Senators. The N. Y. Giants will play 
the Brooklyn Dodgers at Brooklyn. 

Joe Di Maggio, Ted Williams, and 
other baseball “greats” will be missing 
from the lineup on Opening Day. They 
are serving with the armed forces (see 
April 12 Jr. Schol., p. 12). As they 
carry on for Uncle Sam, the players 
who are left will carry on America’s 
National Pastime. 
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LIFE IN 
LATIN AME 


© Pay Us in Beads, 
Say Yumbo Jndians 


Be sure you have enough beads!” 
That's the warning all rubber men get 
before they start for the headwaters of 
the Amazon, where the Yumbo Indians 
live. 

There are 1.500 tons of rub- 
ber to be taken from wild rubber trees 
belonging to the Yumbos. The Indians 
are willing to gather the latex,* al- 
though they don't know what the pur- 
pose is And they don’t want to be paid 
in monev—no thanks! Be ads, ple ase. 
Strings of red, white, and blue beads. 

lhe Yumbo scorns money because he 
has no use for it. Most of his needs are 
supplied by an amazing tree, the hun- 
guara palm. The heart of the palm is 
his food—it tastes like celery. Spears 
ind arrows are made from the stalk of 
the palm. Good frying oil is made from 
the nuts. The roof of the Yumbo’s 
house is made from the palm leaves, 
and he can weave the palm fibers into 
a hammock. 


about 


When the Yumbo avants a pineapple, 
he climbs a tree. To get wild honey he 
a white feather to a bee, and 
then trails the bee to its hive. 

It sounds like an easy life. But if 


vou're don’t forget beads 


tastens 


going there 
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Medical Aid Flown 


To Argentine Victims 


A plane whipped through the sky 
Buenos Aires last month, on 
an errand of mercy. The plane, 
eagerly awaited by hundreds of suf- 
fering children, carried a doctor and 
two nurses from the U. S. A: 


over 


A severe epidemic of infantile 


paralysis (or poliomyelitis, to be 
scientific ) had swept through Argen- 
tina. In Buenos Aires alone there had 
been more than 500 cases. 

The three passengers of the mercy 
plane were experts in the Kenny 
method of treating “polio.” They 
were sent by the U. S. Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, at Argentina's 
request. 

Poliomyelitis injures the 
which control the muscles, thus leav- 
ing the victim badly crippled. In the 
past, “polio” patients have been 
treated by putting their limbs in 
plaster casts. But with the Kenny 
method, the limbs are kept moving 
slowly, as they would move in walk- 
ing. This prevents the muscles from 
shorte ning up. 


nerves 

























Three Lions 


Doll vendor on the waterfront at Fort de France, Martinique, displays a doll 


for sale. Negroes make up about 98 per cent of Martinique’s population. 








Martinique: Problem 
Of the Caribbean 


The United States has stopped 
sending food to Martinique, France's 
island possession in the Caribbean 
Sea. We took this action because Ad- 
miral Georges Robert, High Com- 
missioner of the island, refused to 
cooperate with the United Nations. 

At Martinique, there are several 
French warships~an aircraft carrier, 
and some cruisers. There are also 
four French merchant ships and six 
tankers. Admiral Robert refuses to 
turn these ships over to the United 
Nations shipping pool. 

Admiral Robert is a Vichy man, 
who will have nothing to do with 
General Giraud or General de 
Gaulle. When a representative of 
General Giraud flew to Martinique, 
he was ordered to keep on going. 

Americans are uneasy at seeing 
Martinique controlled by a Vichy 
man, who is friendly toward the 
Axis. For Martinique could be useful 
to Nazi U-boats. The island is sit- 
uated near our strategic bases, which 
guard the approaches to the vital 
Panama Canal (see map below) 

Persons who have escaped from 
Martinique say that e veryone is com- 
pelled to display the picture of 
Marshal Petain, the Vichy ruler of 
France. Anyone who spe saks out for 
the United Nations is jailed, these 
persons report. 

Nearly all the island’s people are 
opposed to Admiral Robert's policies. 
Will they force him out of power? 


That is the question, as we go to 
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Map by H. C. Detje eld Puivni 


Map shows Martinique’s position 
near our vital bases 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


) FDR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
(1864-1943) 


The "Wizard of Tuskegee” 


D*. CARVER’S parents were slaves and he was 

traded for a racehorse when a child. He became 

one of the world’s great scientists and one of the out- 
standing Negroes of all time. 


| He worked his way through public school and 

. lowa State College. In 1896, Booker T. Washington, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, invited 
Dr. Carver to do agricultural work there. 


Dr. Carver urged Southern farmers to grow more 

peanuts and sweet potatoes and depend less on cot- 

| ton. From those two plants he made more than 400 
: valuable products, ranging from ink, flour, soap 
and medicines to dyes and axle grease. He also 

made excellent paint from Southern clay deposits. 









DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


7 WHEN DR. CARVER STARTED TUSKEGEE'S AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL IN 1896 HE HAD ONLY /6 ACRES OF SANDY 
WORN-OUT LAND. HE ENRICHED THE SOIL WITH MUCK 
AND LEAF-MOLD FROM SWAMPS AND SOON RAISED 
















6 ToD US THIS FOIL WAS 
Onuctve BUT IT WAS THE 


wPR £ HAD. WE CAN SEE 
MONLY SOIL OO pRODUCTIVE / 
it WATias onLY UNUSED! 









| 2 70 TEACH THE FARMERS THE NEED OF GROWING A 

VARIETY OF HEALTHFUL FOODS, DR. CARVER-CONVERTED 
A SECONO-HAND BUGGY INTO A MOBILE AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL AND MADE REGULAR TOURS OF THE COUNTRYS/DE. 
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3 DR. CARVER 
NEXT TACKLED THIS PROB- 
LEM: THE SHORT-STALK COTTON PROD 
UCED THE FATTEST BOLLS AND THE TALL-STALK 
THE LEANEST, YET THE SHORT-STALK COTTON LEFT THE BOLLS 
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| & KNOWING THAT THE POOR FARMERS AROUND TUSKEGE 
| COULDN'T BRIGHTEN THEIR HUMBLE HOMES BECAUSE THEY 
| LACKED MONEY 70 BUY PAINT, OR. CARVER SHOWED THEM 
| HOW TO PAINT WITH THE MATERIALS AT HAND. 


mn PUTTING ON THIS 
VM XT 70, NOTHING! 
ES FROM THE CLAY 
Loe IN MACON COUNTY, 
2 OF THE PAINT 15 USED 
MOTOR O14! [ AN 























\ & 2k. CARVER COULD HAVE DIED RICH, BUT HE REFUSED TO AC- 


CEPT MONEY FOR HIS HUNDREDS OF INVENTIONS, HE WAS 
OFFERED MANY IMPORTANT POSITIONS AT HIGH SALARIES, 
BUT HE FELT THAT HE BELONGED AT TUSKEGEE, Ta 
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-BRALIL 


Our Giant Ally 
In South America 


HE United States of Brazil is a 
huge nation which occupies half 
South America. 
Brazil is larger than all of Europe 
including 


the continent of 
(not thou- 
touch 
every South American nation except 
Chile. Rudyard Kipling ¢ called Brazil 


‘a world in itself. 


Russia): her 


sands of miles of boundary 


Brazil is our ally in this Global 
War, as she was in World War I. 
She is a valuable ally, who can con- 


tribute rich stores of raw materials 
to the United Nations war effort. She 
has a great variety of natural prod- 
because stretches over a 


great variety of land 


ucts, she 


and climate. 


THE AMAZON BASIN 


In 1541 the Spanish 
Ecuador set out to lead an expedi- 


Governor ol 


tion in search of cinnamon forests. 
He didn’t find the 
he discovered the 
opened up its 


Instead, 
River 


forests. 
Amazon 
and 
One of his lieutenants, 
Orellano. 
big river in search of food. 
that he 
the swift 


vast basin. 
Francisco de 
decided to float down the 
He found 
could not return because of 
sailed 
right on down the entire length of 
the Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Orellano called the Amazon El 
Mar Dulce—the Sweet Sea. It is the 
world’s greatest rivet carries 
more than the Mississippi, 
Nile, and Yellow Rivers combined. It 
begins high in the Andes Mountains, 
Pacific, 3,000 
miles to pour its muddy waters 100 
Atlantic. The 
zon and its tributaries drain an 
larger than the United States. 
Along length, the 
Amazon is bordered by 


called 


ever went beyond the 


current: and so he 


and 
wate! 


near the and travels 
Ama- 


area 


miles out into the 


most of its 
tropical 
forests selvas. Few travelers 
forests to dis- 
~broad 
But the savannas 
attention today. 


many 


cover the savannas 
cool and healthful. 
are attracting more 
After the 


prairies, 


war, 





thousands of 
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Weimer from Three Lion« 


Brazilian fishermen beach their Jangadas (fishing rafts with sails). 


refugees could settle on the savannas, 
to raise cattle and grow fine crops. 
Perhaps farms and thriving towns 
will some day dot these prairies of 
Brazil. 

Most of the men who went up the 

Amazon were interested in only one 
product—RUBBER. It grows wild in 
the dense jungles along the river's 
edge. The “rubber barons” made 
their fortunes by capturing the In- 
dians and putting them to work 
bleeding the wild rubber trees. The 
latex* was allowed to harden into 
balls of rubber, and then shipped 
down the river in steamers. These 
ships brought food for the white 
men, who did not bother plant 
( rops. 
, such as Manaos, 
arose in the midst of the jungle. But 
the days of the “rubber barons” were 
numbered. An Englishman had 
smuggled wild rubber seedlings out 
of Brazil, and had begun the cultiva- 
tion of rubber in far-off Malaya. 

The 
plantations, was better and cleaner 
than wild rubber. When cultivated 
rubber appeared on the world’s 
markets in 1913, the demand for 
wild rubber fell off. In a short time 
many of the rubber cities were de- 


Soon fine cities 


cultivated rubber, grown on 


serted, and the river was quiet again. 

Then an American business leader, 
Henry Ford, decided to produce cul- 
tivated rubber in Brazil. Engineers 
of the Ford Motor Co. went up the 
{mazon to a large plot of land which 
was donated by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. Fighting off hostile Indians, 
they burned the tangled under- 
growth and cleared the ground for 
a plantation. Then they planted wild 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


rubber trees, and grafted cultivated 
sprouts onto the : sturdy wild strain. 

Today this settleme nt, called Bel- 
terra, resembles a_ spic-and-span 
Michigan town, with a population of 
more than 7,000. It has electricity, 
water mains, paved streets, churches, 


schools, and row after 


movies, row 
of clean houses. 
During this war, Brazil's rubber 


has once again become important. 
The Japanese captured the rubber 
plantations of Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, thus forcing the United 
Nations to seek new sources of rub- 
ber. The rubber from Ford’s planta- 
tion is useful, but there is no point in 
starting new plantations, as far as the 
war effort is concerned. It takes six 
years before cultivated rubber trees 
begin to produce, and we need rub- 
ber right now. 

So Brazil sent out a call for vol- 
unteers: “Pioneers wanted, to pierce 


the jungle and tap wild rubber 
trees!” Wild rubber has come into its 
own again. (See Feb. 1 Jr. Schol., 


p. 9.) 
THE BULGE OF BRAZIL 


From a military viewpoint, Brazil 
is important because of its great 
bulge (see map, front cover), which 
juts out in the Atlantic Ocean toward 
Africa. Air bases on the bulge make 
ossible our air routes to Africa and 
the Middle East. 

The Brazilian Government gave 
Pan American Airways the right to 
build airports on the bulge in 1941. 
Ever since, men in U. S. uniforms 
have labored day and ygight to hack 
runways ‘from the jungle. Big 
bombers and transport planes now 








Bucher from Three Lions 


Military police march past the skyscrapers of Rio de Janeiro, the capital. 


roar across the Atlantic from Natal 
and other points. 

Brazil is one of the most air- 
minded of nations. She has few good 
roads and railroads, and so depends 
on planes to cross her pathless 
jungles. In these jungles, there is no 
chance to make a forced landing. 
Brazil's pilots must have courage to 
spare. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU 


South of the Amazon basin and 
the bulge lies the Great Brazilian 
Plateau, an immense table land 
which makes up the rest of Brazil. 
This region, like the pampas of 
Argentina, is flat or gently rolling 
cattle country. Here the Brazilian 
gauchos, called Vaqueiros, ride the 
range. 

The eastern part of the Great 
Plateau is modern Brazil, a region of 
large cities, mines, and factories. 
Here is located Rio de Janeiro, the 
national capital—a beautiful city 
with skyscrapers and modernistic 
government buildings and apart- 
ment houses (see Feb. 8 Jr. Schol., 
p. 5). 

In this region is the iron mountain 
of Itabara, which contains the 
largest deposit of iron ore in the 
world. Other mines produce indus- 
trial diamonds, high-grade crystals, 
and manganese. 

With plentiful supplies of iron and 
manganese, Brazilians have always 
dreamed of a steel industry. But 
until recentiy they had no railroads 
to transport the iron ore. The United 
States granted Brazil a large loan, 
and sent experts to aid in the build- 
ing of two great steel mills—which 


are now producing steel rails for the 
railroads. Brazil is on the road to be- 
coming a leading factory nation of 
South America. 

In Brazil's seaports, warehouses 
are filled with piles of coffee—the 
symbols of Brazil's most serious 
present-day problem. Brazil pro- 
duces 69 per cent of the world’s 
coffee. She was greatly dependent on 
the coffee trade in peacetime. 

Because shipping space is needed 
for more vital war products, Brazil's 
coffee is piling up at the seaports. 
Her national income is reduced, due 
to this loss of the coffee trade (see 
March 8 Jr. Schol., p. 11). 


PRESIDENT VARGAS 


The President of Brazil is Getulio 
Vargas, a former gaucho. In 1937 he 
abolished the democratic govern- 
ment, and set up a dictatorship. Peo- 
ple who believe in democracy did 
not like this step of President Vargas, 
but in other ways he has ruled for 
the good of his people. 

When Nazi U-boats sank several 
Brazilian ships, President Vargas ex- 
pressed the anger of his people. “The 
sea is a symbol of liberty, and a na- 
tion that does not protect its sea is 
not worthy to live,” he declared. 
Brazil then joined the United Na- 
tions in the war against the Axis. 

President Vargas supports Pan- 
American cooperation. “As Ameri- 
cans we are strong, he has said. 
“We lack nothing. We own fertile 
land and plentiful raw materials. We 
must fight to insure America against 
all assaults of disorder.” 


Next Week: Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru. 


Mosaic sidewalks in beautiful pat- 
terns are seen in Rio and other 
cities. Beach promenade is shown. 


Giant armadillo, the armored tank 
of the animal kingdom, lives in the 
jungles of Brazil’s Amazon basin. 











REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are questions based on the issues of April 5, April 12, and 
this issue. The date of issue appears before each question. Answers are in Teachers Edition. 
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4 HEADLINE NEWS 


Choose the correct ending to each of the following 

statements. Score 8 points each. Total, 24. 

4/12 The war in Russia has been slowed down by 
(a) an unusually long, hard winter; (b) 
spring thaws; (c) the exhaustion of the 
troops 

. The Vichy Govesnment laws were abolished 
in North Africa by (a) General de Gaulle; 
(b) General Catroux; (c) General Giraud. 
A hundred Flying Fortresses bombed Sar- 
dinia, an Italian island in the (a) Mediter- 
ranean; (b) Aegean; (c) Atlantic. 


My score___. 


2. WHERE ARE THEY? 


Match the cities or military centers in the righthand 
column with the names of countries in the lefthand 
column. Score 4 points each. Total, 2 


12 Gabes 
Pearl Harbor 


Aires 


4 1. __ Argentina A. 
4/5 2. __. Russia B. 
4/12 3. Tunisia C. Buenos 
4 4.____ Brazil D. 
| 5 China E. 
4 


Hawaii F. 


19 
12 


5 6. - 


Honan 
Smolensk 
Rio de Janeiro 
My score 


3 WHAT’S MY NAME? 


From the descriptions given below, identify these 
men: George S. Patton, Jr.; Henry A. Wallace; Chester 
C. Davis; Colonel Le Bel; Georges Robert. Write in the 
last name only. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


4/12 1. I have been making a tour of Latin American 
nations. While in the Republic of Panama, | 


spoke about Simon Bolivar. 
2. When the people of French Guiana expelled 
their government officials, 1 was appointed 
governor by General Giraud. 





3. As High Commissioner of Martinique, I re- 
fused to turn over French ships to the 
United Nations. I support the Vichy Gov- 
a 
1 am U. S. Food Administrator. I must see 
to it that civilians as well as the armed forces 
get enough food, —— —___ 

. I was named combat commander of the 
American troops in Tunisia. They call me a 
tough tank expert. 





My score 


A, THEME ARTICLES 


Select the correct ending to: each of the following 
sentences. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
4/5 1. | in the war, the Japanese captured the 
U. S. island of (a) Guam; (b) Oahu; (c) 
saa 
(a) the Brit- 
Japanese; (c) the Fighting 


2. New Caledonia is controlled by 
ish; (b) the 
French. 

The leading product of Chile’s northern re- 
gion is (a) nitrates; (b) rubber; (c) beef. 
The American business leader who founded 
a rubber se rayne in Brazil is (a) Henry 
]. Kaiser; (b) John D. Rockefeller. Jr; (ce) 
Henry td 


My score. 


5 BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Fill in each blank with the correct name. Score 4 
points each. Total, 12. 
4/5 1. Hull House, a settlement house in Chicago, 
was founded by Jane ; 
12 2. During the Spanish-American War, the 
Rough Riders were led by Theodore 








called 
was Georgé 


. One of the world’s great scientists, 
the “Wizard of Tuskegee,” 
Washington —____ 


My score 
My total score ____. VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


(LAY-tecks). A milky, usually white, fluid 
found in certain plants. It contains various resins, fats, 
waxes, and sometimes poisons. Its most important prod- 
uct is rubber, which is called caoutchouc (KOO-chook) 
by the Amazon Indians. 

Brazil (bruh-ZIL). In Portuguese and Spanish, it is 
Brasil (bruh-SEEL). The country was settled by colon- 
ists from Portugal, and today is the only Portuguese- 
speaking nation of the Americas. The colonists named 
Brazil for a dyewood they found there. The dye was 
red like glowing coals—brasas. 

Manaos—mah-NAH-ose. Martinique—mar-tin-NEEK. 


Francisco de Orellano—fran-SEES-ko day o-rel-YAH- 
no. 


Rio de Janeiro—REE-o day zha-NAY-ro. 
Vaqueiros—vah-KAY-ros. 
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ROOM: 


U.S.A. AND U.S.B. 
SHOW PAN-AMERICANISM 


The cooperative spirit of Pan-Americanism is exemplified 
in the relationship between the United States of America 
and the United States of Brazil. (Incidentally, a topic for 
research by your class might be to discover the names of 
Brazil’s 20 states, one territory, and Federal District, and 
draw in.their boundaries on our Front Cover Map.) 

After the class has read the Theme Article (pages 6 and 
7), you might hold a discussion on the advantages of mu- 
tual assistance between nations. Divide the class into two 
sections: one side to represent Brazil and the other the 
United States. Each side is to prepare a list of the ways 
in which it helps the other, taking into consideration im- 
ports and exports; geography and war strategy; raw ma- 
terials; technological development; military aid, ete. 

The United States is taking increasingly large quantities 
of manganese, iron ore, rubber, veget table fibers, and other 
strategic materials of war from Brazil. Peacetime products, 
such as coffee, cotton, and cocoa, have fallen off somewhat 
to make way for the war goods. 

Industrialization is gaining momentum in Brazil. Within 
a short span of years the nation not only should be self- 


.sufficient, but should become a more important exporter 


of manufactured goods. 

U. S. aid is on the way via the Cooke Mission, 
has two purposes: 

1. To provide Brazil with a solid foundation for indus- 
trial progress. 

2. To save shipping space, by reducing the amount of 
manufactured goods which must be imported. 


EXPLORING BRAZIL 


Geographically and historically, Brazil is a fascinating 
country. A committee of pupils might be assigned to in- 
vestigate Brazil's early history. They should include in 
their report the stories of Vicente Yanez Pinzon, commander 
of Columbus’ Nina, who set out on a voyage of discovery 
of his own and reached Brazil in 1500; Pedro Cabal, who 
claimed the land for Portugal; and Amerigo Vespucci, who 
was sent to explore Brazil. 

You might wish to organize a group of “classroom ex- 
plorers,” who will report to the class on an imaginary 
journey into the Amazon Basin. The work can be divided 
among the group so that the cartographer draws a rough 
wa | on the board; the scientists discuss the flora and fauna, 

products of the region; the scribe reads a few days’ 
entries from the log of the trip. Besides the Theme Article 
in this issue, wh: | should be referred to the article on 
p- 5, Nov. 16 Jr. Schol. 

A good and inexpensive book on the subject is Exploring 
the Jungle, by JoBesse McElveen Waldeck, wife of the ex- 
plorer Theodore J. Waldeck. This gaily illustrated book is 
one of the new World Neighbor Series published by D. C. 
Heath Co. Its price is 32 cents. 


which 


Discussion Questions 

1. What may the Amazon basin be like 50 years from 
now? 

2. What is your opinion of the suggestion to have ret- 
ugees settle on the savannas after the war? Do you believe 
this would be a good plan? Why or why aot? 

3. If Brazil becomes a nation of factories, how will this 
aid other South American nations? 

4. How is Brazil helping to win the war? 


> > : : a a 


No Issue Next Week 


Vacation, Junior Schol- 
astic will not be published next week. This break 
in the regular weekly appearance of Junior Scholastic 
does not affect the total number of issues guaranteed 
during the semester. 

The next issue will be dated May 3- 


Because of the Easter 


/ 
/ 
/ 
) y 3-8. The Theme 
) Articles for the remaining four issues of the school 
year are: 

( May 3-8—Smaller South American Neighbors. 
/ Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru. 

May 10-15—Equator Countries. Ecuador, Colom- 
) bia, Venezuela, the Guianas. 

May 17-22—Mexico, Central America, the Carib- 
bean. 


May 24-29—North of the Border. Canada and 
Alaska. 


5. In which part of Brazil would you prefer to live? Give 
reasons for your answer. 
Fact Questions 
1. How does Brazil compare with Europe in size? 
2. What voyage did Francisco de Orellano make? 
3. Where does the Amazon rank among the world’s 
rivers? 
4. Who were the “rubber barons’ 
pening led to their downfall? 
5. What is Belterra? 
}. Why are we using wild rubber again? 
. What is the capital of Brazil? 
. What office does Getulio Vargas hold? 
Give one cause of Brazil’s entrance into the war. 
10. Name three products of Brazil. 
NEXT WEEK—Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 4 


With the aid of the small map on page 4 and also a 
world map, help your pupils to see ae Martinique has 
an importance to the United Nations cause far beyond its 
size. Point out its position on the outer fringe of the island 
group which guards the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean, 
and the Panama Canal. Show how it lies on the shipping 
lanes between North and South America, and could threaten 
our routes to the Panama Canal and to Africa. This position 
was used to advantage in the days of the Spanish Main, 
when English and French freebooters preyed upon the im- 
mensely rich commerce of Spain. 


” of Brazil? What hap- 


Discussion Questions 
1. How could Martinique be used as a threat to our vital 
shipping? 

What was our Government's purpose in stoppin food 
shipments to Martinique? What effect do you think this 
action will have on Admiral Robert? On the people of 
Martinique? 

3. Do you believe it was right for us to stop food ship- 
ments to Martinique? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Should we seize Martinique? Why or w hy not? 

5. Why do the Yumbos want beads instead of money? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name one use of the hunguara palm. 
2. What disease is treated by the Kenny method? Give 


[Continued on next page] 
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either the common name or - of the scientific name. 
3. What island does Admiral Georges Robert control? 
4. What group of Frenchmen does Admiral Robert sup- 
port? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think it is wise to hold conferences on post-war 
problems at this time? Will these conferences aid the United 
Nations war effort, or hinder it? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. What do you think will be the most important post-war 
problem? 

3. Is it better for the United States to consider post-war 
problems alone, or for a conference of all United Nations to 
consider them? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Why is it important for the British and Americans to 
invade Europe? 

5. If you were the United Nations Commander-in-Chief, 
what place would you select for the invasion of Europe? 
Consider Norway, The Netherlands, Belgium, Western 
France, Southern France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
other points on the European coastline. Give reasons for 
your * array 
Fact Questions 

1. For what military purposes might Sardinia be used? 
Get one out of two 

. What is a khamsin? 

3 Of what nationality are the troops commanded by 
Lieutenant General Sir Bernard Freyberg? 

4. In what country is Kairouan? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 5 


George Washington Carver has been called “the first 
and greatest chemurgist.” Chemurgy is that branch of chem- 
istry concerned with the utilization of raw materials, especi- 
ally farm products, for industrial purposes. 

Dr. Carver’s life is an inspiration to youth, in that he 
refused to be deterred by great obstacles. Pupils may be 
asked to name other outst: inding men who have ‘ad to over- 
come handicaps and difficulties. 

As a boy, Carver went to school on his own, slept in 
haylofts, worked at odd jobs for food, and shortly absorbed 
all that the one-room school had to offer. He earned his 
way through high school and college by domestic work. 

Today the materials of his early rude laboratory are kept 
in a glass case at Tuskegee Institute. For heat he had rigged 
up an old barn lantern; his mortar was a heavy kitchen cup, 
his pulverizer a flat piece of iron. Beakers were bottle tops, 
salvaged from the school dump, and his alcohol lamp was 
an ink bottle with a home-made wick. 

The class might profitably discuss together the three in- 
ventors portrayed in Builders of America this semester: 
Charles Goodyear, Feb. 1 Jr. Schol., p. 4; Thomas A. Edison, 
March 8 Jr. Schol., p. 7; and George Washington Carver. 

It should be pointed out to the class that Carver's con- 
tributions were doubly valuable because of the improvished 
condition of the South after the Civil War. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Does the work of George Washington Carver aid the 
war effort? If so. in what wav? 

2. What do you understand by Dr. Carver's statement: 
“Whatever helps the South helps eve sorter cs 

3. What does the work of George Washington Carver 
teach us about the abilities of the Negro race? 


Fact Questions 


1. What were the two plants from which Dr. Carver 
made more than 400 products? 


2. What was the position in life of Dr. Carver's parents? 

8. What was Dr. Carver’s method of teaching farmers? 

4. How did he manage to produce cotton plants with 
fat bolls on long stalks? 

5. From what common material did Dr. Carver make 
house-paint? 

6. What great scientist offered him a position in his 
laboratory? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Discussion Questions 
1. Can you think of other members of the Bottleneck 
Family, not mentioned in the story? 


Have you seen any Bottleneck acts or habits in your 
ad 


Fact Questions 

1. Describe the actions of one member of the Bottleneck 
Family. 

2. For what purpose was Bib collecting ideas for the 
Bottleneck Family? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


A. S. Koch, Deputy Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, provided the information for this week's 
article on Air Safety. 

It should be borne in mind that in the post-war world 
Air Safety will be as important as Highway Safety is today. 
Boys and girls should be taught now to be safety-minded 
as regards the air. Thus, when our nation really takes to the 
air after the war, we may hold the air- -accident rate to a 
minimum. 


Discussion Question 
1. Why will Air Safety be very important after the war? 


Fact Questions 

1. What Government agency supervises the safety of air 
travel? (Give its name or initials.) 

2. Describe a “flutter” condition in a plane. 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 


This year National Boys and Girls Week, scheduled from 
— 24 to May 1 inclusive, will be based on the theme 

Learning the Ways of Democracy. 

The purpose of observing this week is to focus the at- 
tention of citizens upon the problems, activities and training 
of the community’s youth. Efforts must be redoubled to 
protect the welfare of young people, and to combat the 
rise of war-time juvenile delinquency. The delinquency rate 
has risen 20 per cent during the war, it is reported. 

National Boys and Girls Week has been organized in 
the following “days”: Parade Day, April 24; Day in 
Churches, April 25; Day in Schools, April 26; Day in Occu- 
pations, April 27; Day of Athletics TE ntertainment, April 

28; National Service Day, April 29; Health and Safety Day, 
April 30; Day Out of Doors and Evening at Home, May 1. 

A Manual of Suggestions and a copy of the ‘Advance 
Herald containing a poster, may be obtained by writing to 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room 950, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, c, a. 

WHERE ARE THEY?: C, E, A, F, D, B. 

WHAT'S MY NAME?: 
Patton 

THEME ARTICLES: a, c, a, c. 

BUILDERS OF AMERICA: Addams, Roosevelt, Carver. 


Wallace, Le Bel, Robert, Davis, 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


News from the Audio-Visual Field 


NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air handbooks are now available to 
listeners at 25c each. Volumes I, II, and 
III, of Lands of the Free cover forty- 
five broadcasts; from July 6, 1942, 
through August, 1943. Varied social 
economic and political problems of the 
Americas are analyzed, and the history 
of our hemisphere is presented chrono- 
logically. 

Music of the New World handbooks, 
Volumes I and II, were prepared by Dr. 
Gilbert Chase, of the music division of 
the Library of Congress. Supplementing 
the music series, they cover thirty-eight 
broadcasts, and trace the development 
of music in the Americas. All orders 
should be sent, with remittance, to NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza; New York, N. Y. 

* 7 oO 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
Che New York University Film Library 
and Recordings Division, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table are of- 
fering coordinated programs of films, 
recordings, radio transcripts, and pam- 
phlets on current problems. A eat 
fied catalog of these materials may be 
obtained without charge from Miss 
Marion Humble, Director, New Tools 
for Learning, 7 West 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

— * 7 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 
cation has released its seventh series of 
dramatic transcriptions for radio broad- 
cast and school use, Lest We Forget— 
America Determines Her Destiny con- 
sists of thirteen recordings devoted to 
the need for vigilance in each of the 
different phases of the home front. A 
handbook on the series containing addi- 
tional material for teachers is available 
upon request from the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education, Radio Division. 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

* ” * 


War Films for March, 1943—(15 pp.. 
mimeographed) lists the latest motion 
picture releases of the Office of War In- 
formation, and describes their subject 
matter. Includes names and addresses 
of established distributors, located in 
forty-seven states and in Hawaii, from 
whom these 16mm. films may be ob- 
tained. 

7. . . 

The National Film Board of Canada 
unnounces the opening of an office in 
the International Relations Center 


Building, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 





Ill. The non-theatrical distribution in 
the United States of National Film 
Board productions will be handled from 
this ales 
7 o ue 

A special series of United Nations 
broadcasts is being presented during 
April, May, and June by Professor John 
T Frederick in his Of Men and Books 
literary program, Saturdays, 3:00 to 
3:30 p.m., CBS. Books to be discussed 
on the general subject of Wartime Read- 
ing will include One World, by Wendell 
L. Willkie; We Chinese Women, by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek; George 
Washington Carver, by Rackham Holt; 
None But the Lonely Heart, by Richard 
Llewellyn, and Mutiny in January, by 
Carl Van Doren. 


Films for the Community in Wartime 
(112 pp., 50c), by Mary Losey, con- 
tains information on various types of 
war films available in this country for 
non-commercia! use. Main topics in- 
clude I, Films That Help the War; II, 
What Jobs Films Can Do; III, The 
Mechanics Behind the Shadows; IV, 
Making Films Work; and V, Film In- 
formation and Distribution Agencies. 
(National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. ) 

ONE HUNDRED FOR ONE-Two- 
reel sound film depicting the heroic 
people of occupied Yugoslavia and the 
work carried on by their guerrilla parti- 
san bands against the Germans and 
Italians. Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N.Y 

GARDEN FOR VICTORY-—-Three- 
reel silent film, kodachrome or black 
and white, on growing a kitchen garden. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance 
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: No Issue Next Week 


Because schools in so many cities and 
towns will be closed next week for Easter 
and mid-semester vacations there will be 
no issue next week. 

However, your students will receive 16 
weekly issues as promised for this semister. 
Our editors have prepared a number of 
special features to meet your wartime 
foeey needs for the next few issues. 
Watch for them. 
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of securing an adequate supply of fresh 
vegetables, and at the same time saving 
manpower for farm, factory and trans- 
port. Available for rental through Bell 
& Howell, Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 

FAIRCHILD PT-13 TRAINER-— 
Three-reel color film, showing the need 
for a training airplane with the flying 
characteristics of the tactical aircraft 
that student pilots will fly after induc- 
tion into the Air Forces. Available for 
rental at a nominal service fee from the 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

A TRIP THROUGH A MODERN 
STEEL AND WIRE MILL—Two-reel 
sound film showing the various methods 
and operations utilized in transforming 
iron ore to finished steel products. 
Available for 1ental through the Venard 
Organization, Peoria, Ill. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS—One 
reel sound film on the textile, pottery, 
wood-carving, and glass-blowing cot- 
tage industries in the North Carolina 
mountains. Available for sale or rental 
from the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library. 


Off the Press 


Divry’s Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary, Published by D. C. 
Divry, Inc., 240 W. 23d St., New York 
City, 1942, is a useful small dictionary, 
giving short, simple synonym translations, 
a brief resume of Spanish and English 
grammar, conjugations of irregular verbs, 
scales of weights and measures, and pro- 
nunciations of Spanish proper names. It 
is pocket size aa sells for $2.00. 

° ° oO 

A novel which may be of particular in- 
terest to teachers is Fern Rives’ Friday, 
Thank God! Written by a high school 
teacher, it is a modern and readable story 
of one teacher, her experiences both in and 
out of school, and her problems. This is 
fiction, but its view of an American high 
school and the people who run it is a 
recognizable one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50.) 

° ° - 

Harcourt, Brace and Company have just 
published a new book by Herbert S. Zim, 
author of Submarines and Parachutes. 
(Schol., March 1.) The new book is titled 
Air Navigation, and it explains in terms 
understandable to the layman the princi- 
ples of navigating airplanes. The use on 
maps and charts in flying is explained, 
well as the use of the different saree 
of navigation, plotting a course, radio and 
celestial navigation. There is a chapter on 
preparations which boys now in school can 
er to become aviators. Glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and many illustrations, charts, and 
maps. Price, $3.00. 























SEPTEMBER SCHOOL OPENINGS seem a long way 
off now—but you can insure your supply of copies of our 
first September number by reserving your copies now. 


THIS SEMESTER scores of teachers were incon- 
venienced by shortages of certain issues because wartime 
paper rationing no longer permits us to print extra copies for 
late orders. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you ex- 
pect to have in September and fill-in the coupon below and 
mail it today. It'll insure you a supply of copies when school 
opens in the fall. Remember—this is merely a Tentative Order 
—you may revise and adjust the quantity within three weeks 
after school opens—you need only pay for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Fer Classroom and Home 


P| ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES VE 4-19-43 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 





430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio ‘ 











1 expect te continue te use SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
MAGATINES in September. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me the right te change ——— WORLD WEEK 


my order in any way after using the first 
2 issues, please send me approximately: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 
+ or more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 








Name 








School —._ oe 





Address 











City — , State 











The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys_——________ Girls 








For Prompt Shipment of September copies 
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UNNY that shoes should have helped to save their lives— 
Bou that’s the story. 

Their plane was shot down at night, hundreds of miles 
from Jand. And the rubber life vests that saved their lives 
were made possible by millions of pairs of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes not being manufactured this year. 

For the manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 
and outdoor sports has been stopped. If you are one of those 
who must go without, we ask only that you remember this: 

The small sacrifice you are making is a matter of life and 
death to the boys in the service. 

Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man life 
rafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for our planes 


FILL UP YOUR WAR STAMP BOOK-—-BUY 


can be made from the rubber wot being used in canvas shoes 
usually made for millions of boys and girls. 

That is why America’s sportsmen— young and old—are 
gladly taking this small sacrifice in stride. 


ANOTHER BOND FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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IB closed her locker and started 
down the corridor. Tuck and Bo 
were strolling along ahead of her, 
but when she tried to pass, they be- 
gan zigzagging to block the way. 
“F’r heaven's sake!” Bib cried in 
annoyance. “Some people think 
they're so funny. I oughta put you 
two in ‘The Bottleneck Family.’ ’ 
“The what family?” Tuck turned 
and walked backwards, facing her. 
“*The Bottleneck—’” Bib stopped, 
as Tuck bumped smack into Miss 
Hightower, the science teacher. 
“Oh, excuse me, Miss Hightower,” 
he apologized. “I—I didn’t see you.” 

“No, I should think not, unless you 
have eyes in the back of your he ad!” 
Miss Hightower said curtly and 
brushed past him. 

Tuck grinned a little sheepishly 
and Sallowe d Bib out the front door. 
“Where ya headed, Toots? And 
what's all this about “The Bottle- 
neck Family’?” he asked, as they 
went down the steps. 

“Just an idea for some Courtesy 
Week posters,” Bib replied. “We're 
supposed to show war-time man- 
ners, and I thought I would draw 
some people named the Bottlenecks. 
They would have very bad manners, 
of course.” She paused thoughtfully. 
“Now I need some good ideas for 
situations that illustrate war-time 
manners.” 

“Well, in war times you oughta let 
Rosie, the Riveter, have your seat on 
the bus— 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 


“You oughta let a lady have your 
seat on the bus any time,” Bib re- 
torted. 

“Then how about letting Willie, 
the Welder, have it? Say, there’s an 
idea for ya. Girls oughta stand up 
and let boys, who are war workers, 
sit down!” 

“Oh, Tuck, be 
begged. 

“Something tells me I could be 
more serious over a soda,” Tuck said, 
eyeing the sign of The Big Scoop 
just ahead. “You owe me a soda from 
last week—” 

“Okay,” Bib agreed so quickly that 
Tuck almost fainted, “if youll go by 
the super-market with me and help 
carry the groceries home.” 

‘Gosh, I “might have known there'd 
be a catch in it!” Tuck felt in his 
pocket and found a lone nickel. 
“Okay, it’s blackmail, but I'm in no 
position to argue.” 





serious, Bib 


HEN they sat down at the coun- 
ter in The Big Scoop, Gus the 
soda-jerker was trying to get the or- 
der of a girl near-by. 
“You haven't got strawberry?” the 
girl said pee wile. 


Gus sighed with disgust. “I just 
told ja—no strawberry!” 
“Well, name them again. I don't 


know—” 


Gus parked his hands on his hips 


and looked up at the ceiling. “Choco- 
latevanillabutterpecanpeachanorange 
ice!” 

“Hmmm, I'll take vanilla.” The 
girl spread a magazine on the 
counter and started reading. 

Tuck nudged Bib and spoke in a 
low voice. “Susie Bottleneck. Wastes 
time trying to make up her mind, 
when Gus is the only soda-jerk here 
and the counters lined with/custom- 
ers.” 

Bib nodded and opened her note- 
book. While they drank their sodas, 
she sketched the scene just wit- 
nessed. They finished hurriedly, be- 
cause there were people waiting to 
sit down. Susie was still dawdling 
over her icecream when they left. 

At the corner they w aited for the 
Arbor Road bus. When it pulled up 
to the curb, Bib and Tuck stood back 
for a lady to get on first. She'd been 
standing on the corner all the time, 
but she didn’t open her purse until 
she was on the bus. 

“Will you please step to one side, 
Madam, and let the others on?” the 
bus-driver growled. 

“I have it right here—oh, dear!” 
the lady cried, as the contents of her 
purse spilled all over the floor. 

Bib and Tuck helped her recover 
her belongings, then paid their fares 
and tried to squeeze through the 
crowd. There was plenty of standing 
room in the back of the bus, but peo- 
ple insisted on jamming the aisle. 

“Say, this place is full of B's,” 
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luck said, when they finally found 
breathing space. “You got Mrs. B., 
lidn’t ya?” 

“Yas” 

Bib was standing in front of a boy 
who was reading a comic strip maga- 
zine. As she reached for the strap 
overhead, the boy suddenly jumped 
up, ne arly knocking Bib off her feet. 

“Hey,” he called to the bus- criver, 
‘I wanted to get off at that corner! 

“What am I supposed to be, a 
mind-reader?” the bus-driver yelled. 

The boy pushed his way to the 
exit and got off at the next stop, mut- 
tering under his breath about “those 
dopey bus-drivers.’ 

“Junior B. himself!” Tuck laughed. 


HE super-market was crowded, 
too. Tuck pushed the cart along, 
while Bib made the selections and 
checked off the items on her list. 
Then they joined the long line wait- 
ing to get to the cashier s counter. 
Some man at the head of the line 
was arguing with the cashier about 
his purchases. 

“Hey, you charged me too many 
points on that can of tomatoes,” he 
said gruffly. “It’s thirteen points.” 

She showed him the marking on 
the top of the can. “It’s marked six- 
teen points and you-can also check 
with the chart on the wall there.” 

The man turned and examined the 
chart. “Humph, guess I was thinking 
of the smaller-sized can.” He grudg- 
ingly doled out the stamps and went 
on his w ay. 

“Check our canned goods again, 
Tuck,” Bib said. “ 
we know what we're talking about.” 

On the way home they laughed 
about what a large family the Bot- 
tlenecks were. 

Mom met them at the front door. 
“Bib, Trudy Newman wants you to 
call her. She’s phoned twice.” 

“Tll bet she’s forgotten our math 
assignment. She never writes it 
down.” Bib took off her coat and 
went to the phone. 
what's Trudy’s number? Oh, well, I'll 
call information.” 

“Hey, waitaminute.” Tuck stopped 
her just in time. “Whaddya think the 
telephone book’s for? T he tele »~phone 
companies have a manpower short- 
ige, too, y ‘know. Boy, does that put 
the B on you! 

But Bib was very busy looking in 
the telephone book—too busy to an- 

swer him. —Gay Heap 
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WAKE UP, 
sabotaging anybody but yourself 


Buppy! You're not 
when you sleep through break- 
fast time. These days when work 
and physical fitness count, we 
can’t afford to miss our morning 
nourishment. Somebody ought 
to tell you about Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” 
Yes, and this goes for every 
young American who wants a 
victory start for the day. Get up 
and go with a breakfast that 
helps you get set for action. Treat 
yourself to Wheaties, America’s 


favorite whole wheat flakes, plus 





BREAKFAST SABOTEUR | 
AT WORK 




























lots of milk or cream and fruit 
. that’s 
Wheaties. And real whole wheat 


nourishment is what you get from 


Real WHOLE WHEAT .. 


these crisp-toasted flakes with the 
champion flavor. All of wheat’s 
known precious vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins and food-energy. Eat 
all the Wheaties you want, be- 
cause wheat is one Victory Food 
we've got in abundance! 

How about tomorrow morn- 
ing? Want to find out what a real 
“Breakfast of Champions’”’ tastes 
like? Then get off to a fast start 
with a big bowlful of Wheaties. 
Eat ‘em with milk and the fruit 
you like best. You'll go for 
Wheaties — a product of General 
Mills, Inc. 


Breakfast of 
Champions’’ 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties"’ and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 




















BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson’s 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE 
Badminton Rules 
and Year Book 

-» Write! 


* 
it’s 
WILSON 
TODAY 
IN 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 
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The Five 
FALKENBURGS 


There are five members of the Falk- 
enburg family, and all are whiz -bangs 
at tennis. They are papa Eugene, mama 
Marguerite (whom every body calls 
“Mickey”), sister Jinx (her name is 
really Eugenia), 17-year-old Tommy, 
and 16- -year-old Bobby. 

They might be called the “Traveling 

Falkenburgs.” They were in Spain when 

Jinx was born, in ‘Chile when Tom ar- 
rived, and in New York going to Brazil 
when Bobby showedgup. 
It was down Latin America way that 
the family started stretching its athletic 
muscles. Mickey copped t He women’s 
tennis crown of Brazil, while Jinx be- 
came a swiming champion of Chile. 

Eight years ago, the Falkenburgs 
moved to California. Tommy and Bobby 
attended Fairfax High School in Los 
Angeles. 

By 1941, tall, dark, skinny Bob was 
going places. He captured every major 
tournament for boys 15 and under. He 
waltzed off with the eastern, western, 
and national boys’ titles. What made his 
feats more noteworthy was that he 
achieved them with a broken wrist— 
playing with his left arm in a cast. 


BROTHER MEETS BROTHER 


During this time, big brother Tom 
was making a name for himself in the 
junior ranks (boys 18 years and under). 
He was a brilliant player but erratic. 
However, he could always beat Bobby 
in their practice matches. 

Both boys were in the junior national 
championships of 1942. Bob was seeded 
No. 3, while Tom was unseeded. But 
Tommy again proved he could take the 
young ‘un, upsetting him in the semi- 
finals, 9-7 and 8—6. 

Up to this point, we've been neglect- 
ing sister Jinx. But you probably know 
all about her. You can’t pick up a maga- 
zine or newspaper without seeing her 
beautiful face (sigh, sigh), smiling at 
you from the cover of some ad. She's 
also appeared in several motion pic- 
tures. 

Last fall, Jinx entered the women’s 
national singles and mixed doubles 
championships at Forest Hills, N. Y. 
She did all right, too. She won one 
match in the singles and, teamed with 
brother Tom, went all the way to the 
quarter-finals in the mixed doubles. 





is yours... Pre-Proved... with 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT! 


@ It takes real resiliency to give that 
whip-lash speed to every shot you make. 
Split-second resiliency is built into 
Armour's Tested Gut ...and pre-proved 
with careful, scientific tests! That’s one. 
of the reasons why it pays to say: 
“Armour’s Tested Gut” the next time 
you have your racket restrung. 





6 Tested Brands... 
At Your Dealer’s Now! 
GOLD STAR « TILDEN JUNIOR © VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL ¢ DAVIS CUP 
TULDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 








@'‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 
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CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 21 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . 
ing with Vincent Richards’. 
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H. L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the Feb. 5-10 issue, p. 5, you 
mentioned Mahatma Mohandas Gandhi. 
On news broadcasts and in newspaper 
articles I’ve noticed it as Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. I have been wondering which 
is correct. 

Margaret Strahan 


Eighth Grade 
Talent, Mich. 


Either is correct. The Indian leader’s 
name is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
Mahatma is a title meaning wise man, 
given to him by the Hindus.—Editor. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In your issue of March 15-20, p. 10, 
you said that the Douglas Devastator 
was a dive bomber. That is not true. It 
is a torpedo bomber. 

David Berg 
8A, McPhee School 
Alpena, Mich. 
Correct you are. It was a printer's error 


Editor. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I wish to call your attention to an 
error in the March 15-20 issue, p. 4. 
You say that Batavia, the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies, is located near the 
eastern end of Java, but it is located 
near the western end of Java. 

Lois Behnke 
Grade 7, Lincoln School 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Dorothy Vagonis of Scranton, Pa., also 

called this to our attention.—Editor. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Easter Vacation 

As Faster draws near, many 
schools will hold their Spring Va- 
cation next week. Because of this, 
Junior Scholastic will not be pub- 
lished during the week of April 26- 
May 1. Our next issue will be that 
of May 3-8. 

,Even though we skip an issue 
next week, every subscriber re- 
ceives his full quota of 16 issues. 

Easter is the first Sunday after 
the first full moon that comes on 
or after March 21. This system was 
adopted because early Christian 
pilgrims needed moonlight to tra- 
vel on their way. 

The date of Easter varies from 
year to year. This year, it is un- 
usually late—April 25. Easter has 
not been so late in the spring since 
April 25, 1886. It will not be this 
late again during the 20th century. 
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AWVOTOTUTOUNUNANOAGNNNNEOEnUOUAdONAHAAnagnntY Ww ORD s O a WAR WUUUAUNNONANNEAUELOUUUUUUUUOOOOOONOOUOOOOUHA 


° fa tég). The labor of sol- 
fatigue a e as mowing the 
lawn, etc., in keeping up the Army post 
as distinguished from military instruction 
or drill; plural, the outer clothing, usually 
made of blue or tan denim, worn by 
soldiers on fatigue duty, also called police 
duty. 

(fant). A mock attack, as in 


feint warfare, fencing, etc. 


field piece =<" gun; artil- 


first to fight {28 “suns 


United States 
Marines. 


(fl6 tila). A fleet of small 
vessels, or a small fleet. 


flotilla 
(for ij). A search for pro- 
forage visions, especially by sol- 


diers; verb, to wander about in search of 
provisions. 
f d h Any march in 
orced marc which the dis- 
tance covered is considerably more than 
the average; usually a long and exhausting 
march required by urgent necessity. 
f ll d In military life, the 
u ress uniform required for 
formal or ceremonial occasions. 
From ‘‘The War Dictionary,’’ by Louise G. and Albert 


Parry, COnsolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, TL, 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 


















“BOY, THE HEAT AND WORK DOWN 
HERE ARE SOMETHIN’, AREN’T THEY?” 





_ mS, 99 
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“WHAT LUCK... COKES! (T’S G00D 
FOR THE OLD 
MORALE.” 





















“That's based on a real letter. ‘Gimme 
a Coca-Cola’ is the watchword for 
refreshment with every branch of the 
service. It’s the soldier's buy-word 
wherever they gather...and they 
get together where they can get 
Coca-Cola. Distinctive, delicious taste. 
Quality you can count on. Thirst-satis- 
faction plus refreshment. Any way you 
look at it,—the only thing like 
Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, itself.” 
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merely by wishing for it. It took 

years of patient work to bring about 
sate conditions on our airways. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, with 
its staff of skilled safety engineers, has 
made many contributions to this air 
safety campaign. 

The CAA has several divisions which 
are concerned with safety regulation. 

The General Inspection Division has 
the duty of examining applicants for 
pilot’s licenses; inspecting aircraft and 
awarding certificates of airworthiness to 
them; and giving tests to air mechanics. 
No private or commercial pilot has a 
right to take to the air until he has been 
approved by a CAA aeronautical inspec- 
tor. Each candidate must convince the 
inspector that he is a competent flyer 
by going through a stiff series of flight 
maneuvers. He must also pass an exam- 
ination on navigation, engines, aircraft, 
meteorology, radio, and the Civil Air 
Regulations 


WITH THE AIRLINES 


In the Air Carrier Division of the 
CAA, a staff of inspectors works in co- 
operation with the airlines. These in- 
spectors are stationed at points where 
the their headquarters. 
The inspectors travel to many parts of 
the world, wherever U.S. airlines go 


to Hawaii, Alaska, South 


airlines have 


Panama, 


VANS KO) RF 


CAA and Air Safety 


AFETY in the air was not achieved 


The Aircraft Engineering Division of 
the CAA has the duty of making sure 
that planes are designed for safety. 
Whenever a new plane is designed, 
drawings of it are submitted to CAA 
engineers, They study the drawings, 
to determine whether the plane will be 
safe. Sometimes they require the manu- 
facturer to conduct special tests of the 
plane. And sometimes they demand that 
changes be made in the design, for 
safety’s sake. 

After these engineers okay the design 
of the plane, it is turned over to the 
Flight Engineering Division for its test 
flights. 

The engineering inspectors—some- 
times called the test pilots of the CAA 
—test-flight everything, from a glider to 
a clipper. Almost every flight they make 
is new and thrilling. 

Not long ago, a huge seaplane was 
up for its certificate. It was designed for 
transoceanic flight, and had capacity for 
several score of passengers. 


The CAA inspector wanted to know 
what this plane would do in a stall. It 















was finally decided to take the plane 
into the air and stall it—and thus find 
out what would happen to pilot and 
passengers if the plane stalled acci- 
dentally. 

The big ship behaved like hundreds 
of its little brothers. It wasn’t danger- 
ous at all. After the flight was over, the 
cémpany officials were highly pleased 
that such strict tests had been made. 

Experienced engineers can usually 
tell in advance whether a plane will 
have “flutter” conditions—whether the 
wings and control surfaces’ will flap 
about in the air like pieces of paper 
before an electric fan. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the problem is passed on to the 
test pilot, who takes the plane into the 
air to find out. 


TESTING FOR FLUTTER 


It is not very amusing to sit in a plane 
and deliberately try to develop flutter in 
the ailerons or tail surfaces. Sometimes 
the first flutter is the last one—the con- 
trol surfaces shake themselves right off 
the plane. When that happens, the test 
pilot takes to his parachute. 

When the Flight Engineering Divi- 
sion okays a plane, the factory can then 
begin producing it. It is the duty of the 
Factory Inspection Division of the CAA 
to make sure that every plane which 
comes off the assembly line is built ac- 
cording to the approved drawings. 


Next Issue: The Future of Aviation. 


KX TONNE COU ANNES 
































America 

ro! Y ‘| Learn expert hand let- 
BOYS: GIRLS! tering in only 3 min- 
ites! Make professional-looking signs, posters, 
maps, designs, etc. No experience needed! It’s easy 
is pie with STENSO lettering and map sets. 
STENSO he Ips you get better school marks, Makes 
notebooks, other school work neater, more artistic 
Complete with three different size alphabets, 
numbers, dozens graceful designs (U. S. Flag in- 
cluded PLUS big 1 S. map showing all 48 
tates, only 50c at dime, stationery and depart- 
ment stores everywhere. If your dealer can’t sup- | 
ply you nd 50c and dealer’s name and address 
for mplete sets postpaid, Don’t waste a minute 
Get your Stenso today! 


STENSO PUBLISHING CO. 
2510B Elsinor, Baltimore, Md. 





WORLDS SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST map 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 
= =: to study your 


Y/ stamps with. Free 

Stamp Magazine 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries 
A real bargain, only Se with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Com- 
\ pany, Dept. 7, Little Rook, Ark. 








Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Degli. P. 


Ceo... Rochester, W. ¥ Cetelog 













“TEXAN” 
TRAINER 













































































































Comat trainer built by North American has been called 
the “universal training plane’ because thousands of 
United Nations pilots have received their advanced flying 
instruction in it. Texan is similar to the Harvard trainer 
of the RAF. It holds a safety record unequaled for this type of plane. In 
dives it can reach a speed of 350 m.p.h. Normal speed is 206 at 5,000 feet. 
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2. The Greek god of war. 
5. Government Issue. 
6. Nation of East Africa. 
10. To give something to another in 
| exchange for money. 
12. Brazilian city visited by the President 
on his return from Casablanca. 
15. Northeastern state ( abbrev.). 
16. A number. 
17. Light brown. 
18. Miners’ union ( abbrev.). 
20. A fuss. 
22. Southern state (abbrev.). 
23. Device for sounding air raid warnings. 
24. Tilts. 
_ 27. Strait between Borneo and Celebes. 
30. Onward. 
31. A particular kind. 
1. The commander of the Flying Tigers. 
2. Substance that remains after burning 
3. The self. 
4. Drinks slowly. 
7. Persia. 
8. That is. 
9. A girl’s name. 
11. Second city of the U.S.S.R. 
13. To pull with a rope or a chain. 
: 14. Meadows. 
17. A high craggy hill. 
19. To cripple; disable. 
21. Turns up the earth; spades. 
25. Pennsylvania. 
“ 26. A native of the country north of 
, England. 
2 28. No particular one 
4 29. Observe (Solution next issue ) 
‘ Last Week’s Solution 
d ACROSS: 1-Mareth; 6-ore; 7-aids; 10-hat; 11- 
acting; 13-an; 14-L.I.; 15-pie; 16-Malta; 19-pat; 
f 21-Omaha; 23-users; 25-can; 26-honor; 28-pig; 30- 
g et.; 31-Sr.; 32-slaves; 34-’tis; 35-Asia; 36-lit; 37- 
Anzacs, 
r DOWN: 1-moan; 2-art; 3-re; 4-tacit; 5-hit; 8- 
n dip; 9-sniper; 10-Havoc; 11-Allah; 12-gear; 16- 
t. Manila; 17-ah; 18-aunts; 20-tsars: 22-maps; 24-so; 











27-ocean; 29-gas; 3l-sits; 33-via; 34-tic; 36-la 





A Girl Named Dotty? 
Teacher: “What is your idea of har- 
mony?” 
Johnny: “A freckled girl in a polka- 
dot dress and a leopard coat, leading a 
giraffe.” 


Edythe Dobbins, Junior High School, Yadkinville, N. C. 


A Dodger, Too? 


Tom: “Speaking of baseball, I have 
a baseball dog.” 

Robert: “What makes you call him a 
baseball dog?” 

Tom: “Because he wears a muzzle, 
catches flies, chases fowls, and beats it 
for home when he sees the catcher 
coming.” 


Marjorie Matthews, Hampton H. 8., Hampton, 8. C. 


Joke of the Week 





This week’s best joke was sent in by 
John Frisvold, East Center Street 
School, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Store Manager: “Didn't you get my 
letter firing you?” 

Errand Boy: “Yes, sir. But on the en- 
velope it said, ‘Return in five days.’ ” 


Scotch~ Punctuation 


Teacher: “How would you punctuate 
this sentence: “The five-dollar bill blew 
out the window’?” 

Billy: “I'd make a dash after the five.” 


Marie Baggley. Jeannette, Pa 








Are You Reading These 
Two ‘Super’ Magazines? 


Boys and girls who are really hep say 
that TRUE COMICS and CALLING ALL 
GIRLS are solid stuff. That’s why the 
gang goes for them in a big way... 
that’s why you will want to read either 
or both of them regularly. 


TRUE COMICS—packs more excitement 
and real interest into every page than 
any comic you ever saw. Why? Because 
every feature is true! In full-color, action 


pictures you meet the world’s most 
famous people the great pilots, 
soldiers, sailors and nurses who are 


fighting today’s war in the front lines; 
unsung heroes and heroines; scientists 
and explorers. Every issue of TRUE 
COMICS is full of wonderful adventures. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS—the magazine 
every girl wants! Not only comics 
(super-special, selected full-color com- 
ics), but all sorts of other wonderful 
features planned exclusively for you. 
Exciting, true-to-life short stories, spine- 
chilling mysteries, the smartest tips on 
fashion, good looks and etiquette, 
answers to your problems, news about 
girls and girls’ activities, things to do 
and to make, hobbies, movie reviews, 
gadgets, recipes . . . everything that in- 
terests you young moderns! CALLING 
ALL GIRLS is truly the favorite maga- 
zine of today’s girls. Don’t miss it. 


DON’T 
MISS 
THEM! 












at better 
newsstands 


Want to save money? Subscribe and 

get the next 12 issues of either 

TRUE COMICS or GALLING ALL GIRLS 

for only $1. Both magazines for only 
$1.85 for 12 issues. 


You may have them sent to different names, even 
to different addresses, if you wish, so why not 
team up with a friend and save more and at the 
same time get every issue, hot off the press, right 
at your own home.*Here’s a handy order blank 

. fill it out, attach proper payment for your 
subscriptions and mail . we'll see that you 
get your magazine regularly. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send your magazine (s) for one year as directed below. Enclosed is $ 


(Include 20c additional for each if sent to Canada or a foreign country.) 


[] TRUE COMICS 


Send to—_—— nied 





Address ——_— 











City — —— Steté—_— 


Subscription (s) sent In by: 


Name Address 





[] CALLING ALL GIRLS 


| ee | 


Send to—_— 
SS ee 


City —— _ EO 


[] Check here if gift card is to be sent. 


City State—____ 










THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
FIGHTING JEEP 








TILL HELL FREEZES OVER 
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fh han crushing toll Russia’s fighting peo- 
ple have taken of Nazi armed forces and 
Nazi morale is a contribution to the Allied 
cause that is beyond computation today. And 
what an example of Jove of country it is. 
Aiding the heroic Russians, in fierce coun- 
ter-attacks and in many other equally vital 
operations—as swift, as determined, as deadly 
to the Nazis as the inspired Russians them- 
selves—are the Jeeps built by Willys-Overland. 
Yes, on the volatile Russian front and on 


every other front in this war, the Jeep is on 


active duty. With its “GO-Devil” engine and 
rugged body of steel, it is setting an example 
of all-out patriotic service that every man, 
woman and child in America must emulate if 
our fighting forces are to win this war. 

We are proud of the Willys-Overland engi- 
neers who assisted the U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps in designing the Jeep. And it is to their 
credit that the Willys-designed ““Go-Devil” 
Engine drives a// Jeeps being built for the 
U. S. Army and for our Allies. Willys-Over- 


land Motors, Inc. 
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MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 









AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 





U. S. ARMY JEEP 
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